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COMMON DENOMINATOR 

‘Education’ is a twentieth century magic word, like ‘science’ or ‘research’. 
Even when not specifically defined, education is generally felt to be a 
very good thing indeed. Moreover, it is at present recognized as para- 
mount in the Canadian economy, for the direct connection between 
education and prosperity has been underlined by no less an authority 
than the recently published Gordon Commission Report. In view of this 
pontifical benediction, it should not be surprising (but somehow it is) 
to find enroled in the educational cause a number of enterprises not 
usually linked officially outside that fold. An eye cast over the repre- 
sentatives who gathered in January to plan a National Education Con- 
ference blinks involuntarily at the sight of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, placidly resting cheek by jowl in the same list ! 
Education, like religion, can produce its own miracles, silently occurring, 
as miracles are said to do, in the mundane, all too familiar context of 
teachers, Home and School devotees, trustees, superintendents, univer- 
sity professors, and, of course, the ubiquitous adult educators. 

The concern displayed by labour in current educational problems 
is reflected once again in this issue of roop ror THOUGHT. It has been 
planned to tell those outside the movement what labour education 
is, how it goes about its work, and what it hopes to do. The articles 
speak for themselves, on the surface at least. They tell an absorbing, 
even an heroic story. But this material reveals to the thoughtful reader 
far more than a sober record of solid achievement. 

Labour unions are now an integral part of the social structure. That 
they do occupy this position is largely owing to past educational accomp- 
lishments ; the training of shop stewards, the instruction in bargaining 
procedures, economic and political theory. Labour had to learn these 
facts in order to safeguard its rights as an organized group. Indeed, 
it had to have this knowledge to organize at all. But now a certain stage 
of consolidation appears to have been reached. Responsible leaders in 
labour education are asking, “What do we do next ?” 
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Something of the same development has taken place independently 
on the opposite side of the fence. When a large American department 
store regards a very high sales’ record as a symptom of ‘maladjustment’ 
and over-competitiveness in the person who piled it up, this is quite a 
change of heart. How does the personnel division deal with the situation? 
‘Re-education’, of course. And, as we have heard repeatedly, Bell 
Telephone executives in the United States who show signs of top brass 
potential are treated to university courses in the humanities at Company 
expense. 

Labour and industry seem to have arrived, about the same time, at 
a point where each can afford a ‘breather’ — a look at itself and a look 
around. The eye is for the moment off the ball, as it were. In the interval, 

each may we ‘Il discover that the said ball is only one infinitesimally small 
object in the great, free, open realm implied by the term education (in 
its truest sense). 

One writer in this issue shuns prophecy. But ‘Opinion’ is subject to 
no such limitations. Why should we in Canada not develop, at one of 
our own universities, a training program in the humanities — for top 
business and labour leadership? And, just as important, more meeting 
points all along the line ; at summer schools, week-end institutes, con- 
ferences, any concern which may bring the two together. For education, 
if it is consistently subordinated over a sufficient period to the individual 
interests of homogene ous groups, whoever composes them, will, in the 
long run, cease to be education. And there is nothing prophetic about 
that. 

It is in the context of this ‘wider’ education that the CAAE and 
Canadian labour have planned this issue. We of the c a a £ hope, in the 
future, that similar numbers can be worked out with agriculture, business, 


and other organized groups, in which education forms the great “common 
denominator’. 
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C L C BLUEPRINT 
FOR 
LABOUR EDUCATION 


Max Swerdlow 


Trade union education in Canada has in a few short years grown from a 
modest effort here and there to an all-year-round national project reach- 
ing into most industrial centres in Canada. The educational program of 
the Canadian Labour Congress is today considerably wider in scope and 
content than the educational programs of both the Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour prior to the 
merger last May. 


It must be noted that the Canadian Labour Congress program is 
not the only trade union educational activity in Canada. Many unions 
have their own programs. There is no conflict between the national 
program of the Canadian Labour Congress and that of individual unions, 
on the contrary, there is the utmost co-operation and co-ordination. The 
program of the cLc is, in most cases, of a broader and more general 
character, while the educational program carried out by the unions is 


geared specifically to the activities of an individual union and the con- 
ditions in that industry. 


A VARIETY OF PROJECTS 

Whereas the Education Department of the Canadian Labour Congress 
has various responsibilities (such as apprenticeship training, community 
services, human rights, etc.) the greatest portion of its effort is in trade 
union education. 

This year the educational school program will consist of the fol- 
lowing: sixty-seven Institutes, ninety Workshops, twelve Summer-Winter 
Schools, five Staff Seminars and three Instructor Training Courses. There 
will also be a considerable number of Industry School Classes, the 
number of which cannot be determined at this time. It is estimated that 
over 15,000 members will this year attend our various educational 
classes. While this is an impressive number it represents only one and 
one-half per cent of our total membership. 

The Congress has adjusted its programs to meet the immediate re- 
quirements of its membership at the various levels of their responsibility 
and function in the labour movement. These levels are as follows 

(1) Full-time staff representatives 
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(2) Local union officers 

(3) The membership at large. 

Our 1957 program calls for a fourth level, that of labour education 
instructors. Some of the main subjects studied at these levels are : 

Staff Representatives 

Collective bargaining, trends in collective bargaining, economics, 
analysis of contract classes, labour law and social legislation, pensions and 
health insurance, preparation of briefs and submissions, automation, 
political education and international affairs. 

Local Union Officers 

Local union administration, parliamentary procedure, shop stewards 
and grievance procedure, preparation for collective bargaining, com- 
munity affairs, political education, history of the labour movement and 
fair employraeni practices. 

Membership 

Collective agreement interpretation, history of the labour move- 
ment, structure and activities of the labour movement, community re- 
lations, public speaking, social legislation, etc. 

Our program for labour education instructors will include : pro- 
gramming, teaching techniques and methods of preparation of materials, 
communications, etc. 

Teaching techniques on these and other subjects range from lecture 


discussions, buzz sessions, role playing, panel discussions, etc. Films and 
film strips are widely employed. 


ORGANIZATION 
Educational activities are conducted on the following organizational 
basis : 

(1) Institutes 

An Institute is a short course (generally a week-end) in labour 
education for local union officers and members. It is designed to provide 
general education and more particular training in methods and proce- 
dures for local union administration, collective bargaining, effective 
unionism, etc. The program is conducted on two levels — basic and 
advanced. 

(2) Summer-Winter Schools 

The Summer-Winter School is a course of longer duration, in most 
cases, a week or more. Such Schools are designed primarily for students 
who have had some previous educational instruction. The courses, 
although similar to the Institutes program, contain greater detail and are 
more concentrated. More time is allotted to actual instructions and 
training. 
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(3) Staff Seminars 

The Staff Seminar, organized and conducted by the Department of 
Education of the Canadian Labour Congress, is primarily designed for 
staff personnel of unions chartered by and affiliated to the cic. The 
program of Staff Seminars contains advanced studies of the varied prob- 
lems confronting the labour movement : social, economic, organizational 
and political. 

(4) Industry Schools 

The Department of Education is also co-operating with affiliated 
organizations, in the development of continuing educational programs on 
the local union or industry level. These schools, embracing only members 
of a local or industry, are designed to study the conditions and problems 
of a specific organization. Topics studied and analyzed at such schools 
are specifically geared to the particular industry and union. 

Obviously, this program presents many problems, some of which are 
as follows : 

(a) shortage of qualified labour education instructors 

(b) no defined program of progression from one educational level 

to another 

(c) increasing the demand for trade union education 

(d) lack of publications and material. 

The Education Department in co-operation with universities, the 
c a AE and other bodies, is making an effort to resolve some of these and 
other problems. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

It is not the intent of this article to go into a detailed analysis of the 
aims and objectives of workers’ education. However, we do think it 
important to generalize on the subject at this time. Trade union educa- 
tion is not designed merely to provide information or just to create 
knowledgeable people, nor is its purpose is to relay here theories and 
formulae to debating societies. The interest we try to stimulate through 
union education, the knowledge we try to impart, is not an end in itself ; 
it is rather a means to a necessary and practical end ; the resolving of 
human relations problems. 

In developing our program we recognize that trade union education 
is a never-ending process. There are no scientific formalae or magic 
wands that can be employed in dealing with the issues which arise 
between people. 

Trade Union Education is Purposeful. The knowledge that is im- 
parted is geared to active participation and action. It must be a practical 
method of building a strong and effective labour movement. It is de- 
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signed to create a more loyal, active membership and better citizens. 

‘Its objective is the improvement of the worker’s individual and 
group competence and the advancement of his social, economic and 
cultural interests, so that he can become a “mature, wise and responsible” 
citizen, able to play his part in the union and in a free society and to 
assure for himself a status of dignity and respect equal to those of other 
groups and individuals. To reach these objectives, workers — and union 
leaders — must have knowledge and skills, courage and resources, and, 
ability to think independently so as to make free and intelligent choices. 
In our own words, we would add that “The aim of education in the trade 
union movement is: first, to stimulate and create a fundamental under- 
standing of our society. It considers and analyzes the dynamics of our 
industrial democracy generally and the labour movement in particular. 
It stresses the philosophy and the social, economic and political objec- 
tives of organized labour. Second, it is designed to instruct and train 
members in methods that will enable them to discharge their union 
responsibilities more effectively and help them play a more important 
role in the labour movement. This training is the practical implementa- 
tion of the immediate objectives and aspirations of the labour movement’. 


Mr Swerdlow is Director of Education, Canadian Labour Congress. 


RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION — AGAIN! 


It is no doubt common editorial experience to have an issue which just 
will not ‘jell’. The December roop ror THOUGHT on residential edu- 
cation has continued, since its publication, to be-devil its initiator with 
untied ends and glaring omissions ! Conspicuous by its absence from the 
reading-list is a most important article “The International Conference on 
Residential Adult Education’, by Peter E. Siegle. (Adult Education, 
Winter 1956, pp. 106-13). 

This is far more than a report of an international conference held 
at Hareum Junior College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, in August 1955. 
Indeed, it is a distinguished contribution to theory, an attempt to define 
what residential adult education is and what its curriculum and methods 
should be. 

Since these are questions no Canadian has yet answered satisfac- 
torily, the article must not be missed by anyone concerned with resi- 
dential adult education programs. 





WHERE 
IS LABOUR EDUCATION 
HEADING? 


A. L. Hepworth 


Labour can make no more claim to prophetic skills than any other organ- 
ized group. Yet to speak of trends and patterns is to run the risk of 
entering that very field. Moreover, to mix prophecy with labour education 
can be dangerous, for the latter is fluid, fast changing, and likely to make 
gigantic strides in the next few years — but in what direction, it is diffi- 
cult to foretell. What follows must therefore be counted as observation 
rather than prediction. 


CONTACT WITH THE UNIVERSITIES 

Early efforts of individual unions, followed by the more intensive pro- 
gram of week-end institutes launched by the central labour bodies, 
established contacts with universities. These were limited to the use of 
physical facilities and a comparatively small number of faculty members. 
There was no overall plan in which the universities and labour held 
prior meetings to define needs and to allot responsibilities. The approach 
of the labour movement to the universities insisted on certain rights of 
choice and freedom within the university community, which reflected a 
suspicious attitude, still prevalent to-day, although not as strong as in 
former years. 

This feeling probably began in the days when higher education was 
reserved for the privileged few and universities were associated in the 
public mind with those who wielded political and economic power. To- 
day the extensive university sponsorship of business schools and manage- 
ment courses has helped te perpetuate this idea. Union leaders have 
wondered, as they viewed these developments and noted the heavy rep- 
resentation from business on university governing boards, if the gulf 
between labour and the universities were not too deep and wide for 
bridging. 

At the local level, a ‘built-in’ inferiority complex was often evident, 
expressed in the concern that labour education programs might be pitched 
at too high a level for full understanding by the rank and file. Divisions 
within the labour movement itself, before the merger of the main con- 
gresses in April 1956, made it difficult to co-operate with the universities. 


The new Canadian Labour Congress, far richer in members, physical 
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resources, staff, and unity of purpose, than the fondest dreams of labour 
could imagine a few years ago, has already given positive indications 
of its views on labour education. A most significant sign of the times 
is the continuing committee established at the December 1956 Con- 
ference on Labour Education, the first of its kind in Canada, which 
brought together in Ottawa influential representatives of the universities 
and of the unions. While the Conference focused attention on many 
problems — policy, facilities, and finances — it also demonstrated bold], 
that the idea of co-operation and co-ordination was widely accepted as 
desirable, necessary, and possible of attainment. 

Happily, therefore, we appear to be headed towards better times, 
where the relationship between universities and labour is concerned. It 
is not unrealistic to hope that this coming together of university exten- 
sion staffs, union educators, and other adult education workers will, 
fact, establish one of the most important and promising patterns i. 
Canadian labour education. 


TRAINING FOR TOP LABOUR LEADERSHIP 
There will continue to be considerable emphasis on study and training 
opportunities for top leadership and union staff. Gordon Cushing, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the cic, speaking at the Ottawa Conference, 
pointed out that, until comparatively recent years, labour education was 
not considered of great importance. Union skills and leadership ability 
were developed mainly in the school of hard knocks ; and ‘horse-trading’ 
bargaining methods were thought to be quite good enough for the small 
groups that were organized. But with the consolidation of big industry 
and the appearance of collective bargaining throughout an industry or 
on a national basis, better preparation became an acute necessity. Mr 
Cushing, in commenting on this point, stated ; 

‘Our unions had to learn that competition did not come from just 
down the street, but might come from half way around the world . 

For the term ‘competition’ read ‘all the economic, social and politi- 
cal factors that impinge on the welfare of workers and their families’. A 
lot of ground lies between the ‘street’ and the point ‘half way around 
the world’, in which our own country is included, as well as the con- 
tinent of which it is a part. Two aspects are paramount, if all compo- 
nents of union membership are to be truly educated ; first, an under- 
standing of the diverse factors that influence our welfare and which are 
inherent in our industrial society ; and second, the impact on our own 
lives of the happenings in other areas of the world. Intensive study is 
indicated, if this kind of understanding is to be achieved by all elements 
in the union structure, top leadership, staff, and membership. 
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Specific topics would include ; automation, an outgrowth of rapid 
industrialization, which is evident not only on the production line but 
also in the less dramatic changes in offices and in the broadening of 
government policies and controls ; political education, despite the con- 
troversy raging around it from time to time in union circles, which will 
be emphasized more, rather than less, stressing deeper concern about 
legislative processes in local, provincial, and federal governments. 
Communications (inter-union as well as between unions and outside 
groups); the problems of youth in the labour movement; the aging 
worker ; and public education at every level are other subjects for 
study and research. 

The active part played by Canadian labour in the program of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions will be intensified. 
More and more of our trade unionists will become engaged in study of 
and action in world affairs. 

To understand old problems from new angles and to confront new 
problems created by technological change at home and by rapidly de- 
veloping economic systems abroad will undoubtedly make tremendous 
demands of unions, their leaders, and their staffs. It is likely that the 
response to this challenge will take the form of a broadened curriculum 
and a much wider constituency of ‘students’. This more serious and 


sober recognition that labour education has an all-important function, 
will, in turn, mean increased expenditure and the appointment of more 
staff for educational programming and field work. 


THE LOCAL LEVEL 
This general tendency towards broadening the curriculum and towards 
an expanding interest in education, has also been discernible in the pro- 
gram planning of local unions and labour councils. The speedy growth 
of union membership in the late thirties and in the war years posed 
problems of integration and training. Since the new adherents to the 
labour movement brought with them few union skills, it was necessary 
to launch a program to guide them in their duties, in the handling of 
grievances, in the conduct of meetings, in union administration and the 
like. Lack of experience was more than matched by enthusiasm for the 
role of union leader ; and thousands participated in the week-end labour 
institutes and schools conducted by the former Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Within the last few years, there has been a growing demand for 
courses on union aims, functions and history ; economics ; current prob- 
lems ; and related topics. It is perhaps significant, although it might be 
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expected, that this emerging interest in courses other than those associ- 
ated with daily union chores, first appeared in those industrial centres 
where several annual institutes or schools had been held. In effect, the 
local union officer was demonstrating that he wanted to get beyond the 
‘primary school’ stage into study material more in keeping with his 
maturity and with his years of service in the movement. 

It would, however, be wrong to suggest for one moment that the 
need for the so-called ‘tool’ courses has disappeared. In an organization 
which has, in all probability, more active voluntary officers than any 
other in the country, there will always be a place for courses on how 
the job can best be done. 


EDUCATION FIELD-MEN 

In Canadian unions, the number of full-time education directors remains 
pitifully small. The decision of the cic to not only appoint a National 
Education Director, but also five regional staff members to work under 
him, is encouraging and important. In addition to a Director, the cic 
has a network of regional education representatives and committees, 
although these do not function on a full-time basis. This organization is 
not strong enough to carry the load. What is likely to be done about it ? 

One obvious remedy (already under way) is to step up the training 
program for union representatives in the field, through staff seminars 
and similar sessions. These ‘learning in residence’ schools, which have 
been concerned mainly with topics such as collective bargaining tech- 
niques, labour laws, and international affairs, will lay more stress on adult 
education methods in the future. The very nature of his job requires the 
representative to be both organizer and educator, a coach for those who 
want to learn union skills and a purveyor of union knowledge and infor- 
mation. In many respects, his duties in the labour movement parallel 
those of the ‘ag-rep’ in agriculture. 

Of course the union organizer cannot do the job which a full-time 
education field-man would perform. As there is little hope that such 
field-men will quickly be added to union staffs, another way around the 
difficulty must be found. Help may come from the fast-growing web of 
local union and labour council education committees, since their role 
seems slated to be an important one, as labour’s education plans go 
forward. The end result might well be education committees, as effective 
in their sphere as shop stewarts’ and grievance committees, for example, 
are in theirs. 


As a first essential, there should be an attempt to enhance the 
prestige of these education committees. Some progress has been made 
in this direction by providing special publications and training oppor- 
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tunities tailored to the particular needs of these committees. As they 
learn how to plan, organize, and promote labour education programs, 
frontal attacks can then be launched on local problems — participation in 
union affairs, attendance at meetings, and so on. From the ranks of such 
local ‘field-men’ committee members, many candidates for full-time jobs 
in workers’ education should come forward. 


METHODS FOR THE FUTURE 


The use of films and other audio-visual aids (radio, television, posters, 


graphic materials) promises to be greatly expanded in the future. This 
should prove true not only of central labour bodies but of individual 
unions, some of which are already planning films and film-strips. As well, 
there is a greater emphasis on the use of labour literature, including 
pamphlets and leaflets. 

Another important trend is the residential school. Canadian labour 
is increasingly interested in European and other experience with resi- 
dential schools and colleges. Recent vears have seen many one to four 
week schools conducted by all central labour bodies. Although these 
have been frankly experimental, enough has been learned to underline 
the importance of the residential education idea in the labour education 
program now being developed. 


EDUCATION 18 ‘IN’! 

When I discussed the writing of this article with a friend, he suggested, 
rather unkindly, that an appropriate title might be Current Drifts in 
Labour Education! Whether one labels what is happening and will hap- 
pen in Canadian labour education as a ‘drift’, trend, or pattern, one fact 
at least is clear. Labour education is coming of age. Labour knows it. 
And it is widely evident, outside that movement, that others know it too. 


Mr Hepworth is Director, Education and Research Department, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers. 





HOW LABOUR 
EDUCATES 


Gower Markle 


‘Labour’ means people, just as the terms ‘university’ or ‘agriculture’ in- 
dicate a group of human beings related to each other in a certain way for 
a certain purpose. Whatever the institution, education within it follows a 
common methodological pattern. Obviously, education in the labour 
movement, as an integral part of Canadian adult education, will share 
the latter’s basic philosophy and factual knowledge. Whatever differences 
there may be will concern implementation, when accepted principles 
and methods are adapted to the particular needs and circumstances of 
the Canadian labour movement to-day. 


ADAPTING THE METHOD TO THE NEED 

In determining method or technique, all adult educators have to make a 
judgment based on many factors, some of which are: the previous 
experience and educational level of the students ; the subject content ; 
the current resources, funds, facilities ; the time available ; the experi- 
ence, ability and resourcefulness of the instructor ; and the relationship 
of this particular session or series to the over-all policy or program of 
the organization. I believe, also, that there is general agreement among 
labour educators that the best learning situation is one in which there is 
active participation by the students, with an opportunity for discussion 
and practice ; informality — within reason ; and an atmosphere which 
gives students the feeling of being comfortable and at home, of being 
among friends, and which ensures fair and considerate attention to their 
comments and proposals. It is important, wherever possible, to sharpen 
perception through more than one of the senses, hence the frequent use 
of audio-visual methods and demonstration groups. 

Labour people tend to be direct. They have no patience with long 
and involved explanations and display little hesitation in hauling the 
instructor back on the rails! Relatively small groups are generally the 
most successful, and we try to keep each class to a maximum of twenty. 
There should be a relationship between the new information imparted 
and the present and past experiences of the students ; and of course the 
instructor who brings variety, something new, into his discussions, adds 
decided interest. Nor should political factors be under-estimated. 
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WE COULD USE MORE MONEY! 

Despite the commonplace adage that time and money are the same 
thing, funds have, in general, been the limiting factor in labour educa- 
tion. In our experience the working man, who has a family to support, 
must be subsidized if the education program takes him away from his 
regular employment. Some cynics say that the labour movement has lost 
its willingness to sacrifice. It is our experience that the labour movement 
is just as militant and as ready to sacrifice when sacrifice is necessary. 
Now that the labour movement is more secure and prosperous, however, 
it is only fair that some of this prosperity should be used to eliminate 
needless hardship. In this context, labour education has tended to cram 
itself into crannies of workers’ ‘free time’ with education sessions vary- 
ing all the way from a few minutes stolen by the drinking fountain or 
in the washroom, through the lunch-time bull-session, the few hours of 
one evening to the day-long or week-end session. At present, with the 
firm establishment of unions, there is a trend towards longer sessions, 
of a week’s, month’s or more duration, with all costs paid by the union. 


rYPICAL PROGRAMS 

Several program patterns have proven useful, popular, and durable. First 
is the week-end institute, held at a time when most workers are free 
from their regular employment. The institute usually begins on the 
first morning with registration and a session for all the members which 
includes scheduling, instructions, introduction of leaders and some sort 
of ‘keynote’ address. The balance of the two days is devoted to several 
class groups, depending in number and kind upon local requirements. 
The concluding session generally takes the form of a banquet for the 
delegates and their wives, husbands, or friends, with a visiting labour 
leader as guest speaker, A social or dance may also be included. 

Second is the workshop, which deals with specialized topics, such 
as workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, or community 
services. These sessions, which concentrate on only one subject, with 
more intensive coverage, have proven very effective. 

Third are the summer and winter schools, a week or longer in 
duration, which usually consider the more technical, advanced and in- 
volved subjects, as well as labour policies. Such schools might consider 
trends in the Canadian economy, automation, political education, labour 
legislation, conciliation and arbitration and similar matters. Professional 
labour organizers have their own schools centred around matters of 
particular concern to them. The Canadian labour movement is also 
actively participating in the education program and international semi- 
nars of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The 
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1c F TU holds at least one international labour seminar a year to which 
delegates are invited from all of the affiliated labour congresses. Canada 
has been represented at seminars held in France, India, West Africa and 
Mexico. In September 1957, the next 1c F T U international seminar will 
take place in Canada at the School of Fine Arts, Banff. The Education 
Department of the c i c and all labour educators in Canada are keenly 
anticipating this event. Some unions plan to sponsor and act as hosts 
to unionists from similar industries in other countries. This program is 
very costly but pavs dividends in terms of brotherhood, understanding 
and co-operation 


ADDITIONAL TOOLS 

In addition to the above, many methods and techniques are used, either 
singly or in combination, to inform and instruct union members all over 
the country. For example, there is a steady flow of correspondence ask- 
ing for information or help on specific problems which require reply, 
reference material and perhaps a visit. Most of the larger unions, and the 
Congress, publish newspapers and magazines which have an educa 
tional function as well as helping public relations and publicity. For 
example, the United Steelworkers of America publishes a monthly news- 
paper called Steel Labour, mailed directly to the home of every member 
of the union in North America. In addition, the Canadian Education 
Department of the union publishes a bi-monthly magazine named In- 
formation which is mailed out to approximately 7,000 officers and com- 
mittee-men of the union in Canada and also to a large list of subscribers. 
Both publications have sections in French. 

In addition to supporting the National Film Board and the film 
councils in their communities, many of the unions have large film 
libraries of their own, because some technical films on labour subjects 
are not otherwise generally available. These films are being continually 
circulated through the country and shown at membership meetings, 
study groups and social evenings. Similarly, recordings and tapes of 
union songs, and important speeches can be obtained. Many individual 
interviews and much case work (including discussions on employment, 
welfare, and even family problems) which may not generally be con- 
sidered as education, are carried on. Also, the usual techniques of in- 
creasing group discussion and participation are used where helpful, quiz 
sessions, panels, forums, demonstration groups, buzz groups and so on. 

Every teacher knows that one blow when the situation is right 
can be more effective than many months of dreary pounding. It is im- 
portant to keep a real identification between the le varning and the life 
problems of the people concerned. For example, we find that crisis and 
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emergency situations are often best for learning ; an hour on the picket 
line during a strike, discussing the law as it pertains to picketing, is 
worth more than many lectures on labour law and politics, in classroom 
or discussion group. 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

In the labour movement, as elsewhere, the effectiveness or success of an 
education program can only be assessed indirectly in terms of the im- 
proved understanding or ability of the people to cope with their problems 
or to get more enjoyment and satisfaction out of life. I do not think that 
labour education is running ahead of the adult education pack. We are 
doing as much as possible with the personnel and funds at present avail- 
able. The program would have to be multiplied many times to reach the 
entire membership — it would be interesting to speculate when and if the 
point of diminishing returns would be reached. Perhaps union treasuries 
would be bankrupt first ! 

Our program is designed to meet the needs of the membership as 
we interpret them and as the labour movement is able to meet them. 
In qualitative terms, perhaps the greatest lack is in the field of education 
research. This may be one place where agencies involved in adult 
education, outside of the labour movement, such as the c a a £ and the 
universities, may be most helpful. Another great need of labour education 
in Canada is a residential centre for advanced training and education, 
like the labour colleges in Britain and Europe. There is nothing in North 
America comparable to Ruskin at Oxford. At present a great deal of work 
is being done on such a project and it may materialize within not too 
long a time. 


The provision of scholarships or bursaries to interest high school 


students and undergraduates in labour problems is one area relatively 


unknown and untouched in Canada. If such a program does not seem 
to fall within the responsibility of labour education, then the labour 
movement certainly needs to take a greater interest in public and general 
education. And in addition to its intensive program in collective bargain- 
ing, union administration, grievance procedure and so on, organized 
labour needs to greatly increase its efforts in the fields of citizenship 
education and democratic participation, welfare and community services, 
and international affairs. The fact that the labour congress and the larger 
unions are employing specialists and establishing departments in these 
areas is a very hopeful sign for the future. 


Mr Markle is Director of Education and Welfare, United Steel Workers 
of America. 





LABOUR 
IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


Gordon C. Cushing 


No community, and indeed no body representing the whole community, 
can adequately safeguard individual liberty. The only way to preserve 
such freedom is to organize special interest groups (and even these will 
not prove entirely successful in the case of very small minorities). These 
amalgamations of citizens are determined to retain autonomy in their 
internal affairs and are willing to resist oppression if necessary. They 
must also be powerful enough in themselves or through their ability to 
win public sympathy, to influence opinion and to convince government 
that their cause is just, because many men are convinced that it is. This 
is the responsibility of labour, as an organized group, in community 
affairs 

The labour movement has always been conscious of its place in the 
community. As far back as 1886, working men expressed their desire to 
equip themselves ‘for the discharge of their increased and important 
duties as citizens’. At the national convention of the Congress of that 
vear, the following resolution was adopted : 

‘That it be a recommendation from this Congress to the various 
district assemblies or trades and labour councils represented here, to 
take such steps as they may find necessary towards getting up a course 
of winter lectures in their respective districts for the purpose of im- 
proving the moral and mental conditions of the working classes, so as 
to better qualify them for the discharge of their increased and important 
duties as citizens in the community.’ 


WHAT PROGRESS TOWARDS THE GOAL? 

Labour’s goal was spelled out many years ago. In our progress towards 
it there has been success — and failure. At times the effort might be com- 
pared to a patchwork quilt — spotty, ¢ colourful, cold and warm! As pros- 
perity and employment soared, so did labour education and interest in 
community affairs. As the tide receded at times, so did the concern, but 
always the rise was to a higher peak than before, until today, midway 
in the twentieth century, organized labour is now an active participant 
at every level of community life. This can best be substantiated by quot- 
ing the resolution adopted at the Constitutional Convention of the Can- 
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adian Labour Congress : 


‘Whereas workers need the services welfare agencies can provide, 

and 

‘Whereas they often do not know what services are available or 

how to use them, and 

‘Whereas the necessary information can best be provided by union 

Community Services Committees, properly organized and informed, 

and 

‘Whereas such Committees can also help to secure Labour repre- 

sentation on the Boards of the Welfare agencies, and to inform 

union members on the gaps in services and the best way to fill 

them, by private efforts or by legislation : 

‘Be it resolved that this Convention call upon the incoming Execu- 

tive to set up a Congress Standing Committee on Community 

Services, to : 

‘1. Encourage equitable labour representation on agency boards 

and committees. 
. Stimulate labour participation in formulating agency policies 
and programs. 

‘3. Develop techniques and methods to interpret for union members 
agency programs and practices. 

‘4. Assist union members, their families and other citizens in time 
of need. 

‘5. Plan for union participation in civil defence and disaster relief 
programs and operations. 

‘6. Help in the development of health and welfare services such as 
blood banks and multiple screening. 

‘7. Endorse fund-raising drives, through voluntary federation 
wherever possible, for voluntary health and welfare services. 

‘8. Co-operate with other agencies in dealing with and in solving 
social and health problems. 

‘9. Participate in all genuine efforts designed to improve social 
work standards and practices. 

. Arrange (with the Congress Education Department) for classes 
for union counsellors at Institutes and Seminars and the Summer 
School ; and 

‘Be it further resolved that the Canadian Labour Congress urge : 
‘1. All national and international affiliates to establish Community 
Services Departments with full-time staff wherever possible. 

‘2. All provincial Federations of Labour and Labour Councils to 
establish Community Services Committees, with full-time staff 
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wherever possible. 
All local unions to establish Community Services Committees. 

‘4. All affiliates to extend full co-operation to the National Com- 

mittee in the development of its policies and programs.’ 

To implement the intent of this policy a national Committee has 
been established of which all active participants in community services 
at the local level are members. This is the clearing-house for past effort 
and the planning board for the future. 

Another phase of great import is in the field of human rights and 
again Canadian labour over many years has undertaken the educational 
program necessary to ‘qualify them for the discharge of their increased 
and importé int duties as citizens in the community. 

This can best be said by a review of the Resolution on Human 
Rights adopted at the cL c Convention. 


‘Whereas a free society is one in which the individual can give the 
fullest expression to his personality, consistent with the freedom 
of others to do likewise ; and 

‘Whereas such a society requires the protection, preservation and 
encouragement of such freedoms as freedom of association, free- 
dom to strike, freedom of assembly, freedom of speech, freedom of 
expression through the press, radio, television and other means of 
communication, freedom of worship, freedom of access to educa- 
tional, employment, housing and other opportunities and facilities 
without regard to race, creed, colour, nationality or national origin, 
equality before the law, the right to travel without arbitrary re- 
strictions within the country, to leave and to re-enter it, access to 
books and other artistic and creative productions without capricious 
or arbitrary interference by individuals, organizations or govern- 
ments ; and 

‘Whereas constant vigilance must be exerted to maintain these and 
other freedoms against encroachment and attack ; and 

‘Whereas a free society must look to an expansion rather than a 
contraction of individual freedom if it is to retain its free character; 
and 

“Whereas the existence of a free trade union movement is inextric- 
ably bound up with the existence of freedom generally : 


‘Therefore be it resolved that the Canadian Labour Congress pledges 
its active support to the maintenance and expansion of freedom in 
our country and to combat any encroachment of such freedom 
which constitutes a threat to our civil liberties ; and 

‘Be it further resolved that the Canadian Labour Congress endorses 
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the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the United Nations ; 
and 

‘Be it further resolved that the Canadian Labour Congress will by 
itself, and in co-operation with other organizations, press for an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide for a Bill of Rights 
guaranteeing to the Canadian people those rights and freedoms 
which are essential to a free society.’ 


Again to implement the intent of this policy a national Committee 
on Human Rights has been established to review and plan in co-oper- 
ation with local committees. 

Dedicated to the proposition that Canadian workers as free citizens 
are entitled to secure and protect their mutual welfare and that of their 
families by all legitimate means, the Canadian Labour Congress was 
‘founded to contribute to the realization of the legitimate aspirations of 
those who toil for a living’, and ‘will not deviate from the pursuit of the 
cause of peace, freedom and security of all peoples.’ 


Mr Cushing is Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour Congress. 
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WHAT 
INDIVIDUAL UNIONS 
ARE DOING 


A. Andras 


THE STRUCTURE IN WHICH WE EDUCATE 

If what goes by the name of education in the labour movement is to be 
understood, the nature of the trade union must be understood before- 
hand. A union is fundamentally an economic organization directed at 
getting results — better wages, shorter hours, fringe benefits — through 
collective action. These economic and collective features give trade 
union educational programs their special character. They explain both 
approach and content. 

Unlike some other forms of adult education, trade union education 
does not aim at helping the individual worker raise himself by his own 
bootstraps. It does not aim at individual self-improvement whether 
technical or otherwise, although this may be a by-product. As conceived 
and carried on, it has sought to elevate workers as a group, not to escape 
from their class but to rise with it through the kind of joint action which 
the union makes possible. Accordingly, from the first, trade union edu- 
cation has extended into the broader field of citizenship and into sub- 
jects which have no seemingly direct connection with ‘pork chop’ issues. 

Regardless of whether a union may be classified as progressive or 
conservative, the range of subjects taught at union schools is remark- 
ably the same. The reason again is that they are all exercised about the 
same problems: how to obtain more effective participation in union 
affairs (the vast majority of union officers are devoted, unpaid, spare- 
time administrators); how to bargain more effectively with the employer, 
which means a better knowledge of contract language and how to read 
the employer’s financial statement, among other things ; how to conduct 
a meeting properly ; the training of shop stewards and other committee- 
men to look after employ ees’ grievances ; the acquisition of such highly 
specialized knowledge as time study and job evaluation. These are the 
so-called tool courses, and, incidentally, the kind that local unions want. 

Looking further afield, the union education director seeks to satisfy a 

need or stimulate an interest in such matters as automation, economics, 

consumer co-operation, national and international affairs, and so on. 

Typical of this fairly wide range of subject matter is the program of 

the 1955 Seminar In Advanced Labour Education arranged by the 
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Alberta Federation of Labour in conjunction with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Extension Department of the University 
of Alberta : Human Relations ; How to Write a Brief ; The Quest for 
Security in the Age of Atomic Energy ; Automation and the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage ; Basic Economics; Unemployment Insurance ; Some 
Problems in Education. 


THE UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS PROGRAM 

This combination of the immediately practical and the seemingly more 
remote but no less practical problems is a matter of principle with the 
United Automobile Workers. The vaw has always emphasized grass 
roots participation and has worked at preserving it by spending a good 
deal of time and effort on an educational program. This program, states 
one of its documents, ‘is rooted in the firm belief in the necessity of full 
and democratic participation of our members in working out practical 
solutions to their social, economic and political problems . . . such par- 
ticipation, if it is to be effective, requires the ability to analyze problems, 
to sift fact from propaganda, to reach sound decisions and finally to take 
effective action.’ 

The vaw constitution makes mandatory the establishment of an 
education committee in each local and a portion of per capita receipts 
is set aside for the work of the education department. Where there are 
a few local unions in the same locality, area education councils are set 
up to organize mid-week classes and to co-operate with the education 
director in organizing week-end institutes and workshops. Every year 
there is a resident summer school for more intensive study of the sub- 
jects which are more briefly treated in evening classes or during a 
week-end school. 

The week-end school (referred to usually as an institute or work- 
shop) is, in the vaw as well as elsewhere, the staple educational medium. 
Held locally or at some central point, it provides a ten or eleven hour 
period during which the student gets a concentrated dose of a single 
subject. As a rule, an institute will offer four or more subjects from 
which to choose and locals will try and spread their students around. 
The tendency is for the tool courses to draw most students and this is 
probably unavoidable. With the inevitable turnover among local officers, 
there is a constant need for training and re-training members as shop 
stewards, local presidents, negotiating committee-men and so on. But the 
institute is also an important place to focus attention on and get a better 
understanding of important public issues and major union policies. Old 
age pensions, health insurance, the guaranteed annual wage and auto- 
mation are each a case in point. 
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Unless a subject is very technical, the discussion method is used 
and students are encouraged, wheedled and needled into making their 
contribution. The union starts from the premise that the students are 
adults, with adult experiences which are worth sharing. 

A feature which is probably unique with the vaw is the annual 
education conference attended by a few hundred local education com- 
mittee members and other officers. Since the people who attend are 
almost inevitably the ones who give local leadership and form a link 
between the union as such and the rank-and-file, the conference becomes 
a clearing-house for new issues and ideas which are then taken back 
to the locals for wider dissemination. 


HOW THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES HANDLES EDUCATION 

The vaw has, from an educational viewpoint, the advantage of having 
most of its members concentrated in Ontario and more so in southern 
Ontario. Not so the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, whose membership is spread across Canada, 
although there is some concentration in cities like Montreal, Toronto, 
London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The Brotherhood has therefore had 
to develop a greater degree of local initiative than might perhaps be 
the case with the vaw and to maintain contact more extensively through 
the printed word. Each local division has its own education committee 
and the education department services the committees through a bulletin 
containing information and suggestions. Further to promote the work of 
the committees, area education conferences are planned where teaching 
methods will be imparted, the aims of adult education outlined, and 
programs developed. As part of its job, the Brotherhood’s education 
department sends out colourful posters both in English and French to 
encourage better attendance at union meetings. 

The Brotherhood is sufficiently old-fashioned to believe that reading 
maketh a full man. It has, therefore, been building up a library not only 
at its head office but has offered the local divisions financial and other 
encouragement to set up their own libraries. The education department 
will contribute ten dollars’ worth of books and pamphlets to any division 
which will spend a similar amount. Divisions are urged to have literature 
tables at every meeting and ‘the education department is prepared to 
furnish material on a ‘return what you don’t sell’ basis. In addition, the 
department purchases and distributes reprints of important articles. Since 
politics is regarded as a bread and butter issue and a legitimate part of 
union action, leaflets have been issued at times of provincial elections, 
analysing parties and platforms and drawing attention to those matters 
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which were of major concern to organized labor. The department is also 
planning a series of leaflets on such topics as Railway Wages and the 
National Economy, Labour Representation in Parliament and the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, and American Investment in Canada. As in other 
unions, there are week-end institutes and evening courses. 


THE UNITED STEEL WORKERS PATTERN 

The United Steelworkers shares the Brotherhood’s problem of a member- 
ship spread across the country. But it too has good concentrations of 
membership ; moreover in larger locals which makes arrangements easier. 
The Steelworkers’ program emphasizes schools, workshops, discussions 
and lectures. ‘Our education program’ a description of the Department 
of Education and Welfare states, takes its form and character from the 
nature of the problems our members are experiencing as unionists and 
citizens. Thus we help to find answers to economic problems such as 
those concerned with terms of contract and enforcement of good con- 
tracts to political problems in the areas of bargaining and negotiations ; 
and in the wider field of responsible democratic union membership and 
citizenship ; to welfare and social problems, community services and 
human relations ; to international affairs and the problems of workers 
in undeveloped areas of the world.’ 

In addition to week-end institutes, evening courses and resident 
schools, the Steelworkers’ program includes publications : a manual for 
local officers covering labour and social security legislation, parliamentary 
procedure and the like ; a new member’s kit ; course outlines ; discus- 
sion guides and other such material. It publishes bimonthly Information, 
an attractively illustrated magazine with a good range of subject matter. 
The magazine goes out in English and French and reaches about 7,000 
local officers, committee-men and staff, as well as some foreign readers. 
The union also has a large library. of films and reference books which are 
available to and are circulated among the locals. 


THE APPROACH OF THE CHEMICAL WORKERS 

Other unions follow much the same kind of approach. This would be 
true of the Chemical Workers, for example. There has been some ex- 
perimenting in teaching methods. Audio-visual aids are now fairl) 
standard. Films are used quite extensively to spark off discussion on 
rather broad themes, although they lend themselves less readily to some 
of the more specialized subjects w hich are treated. Buzz sessions, panels, 
mock negotiations or arbitrations, are some of the methods used. It may 
be well to state, however, that content rather than method has been in 
the forefront of union educational thinking. This approach may be 
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A lighter moment at the National Conference on Labour Education. 
From left to right, Donald MacDonald, Max Swerdlow, Bert Hep- 
worth, Gordon Hawkins. 


Labour education departments publish a wide range of study material 
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Chateau Bonne Entente, the residential education centre of the cccL, 
Quebec City 


Labour education in action; a typical study group 





coloured by the fact that many of the instructors are drawn from union 
staffs and their knowledge and experience are more valuable on the 
whole than their aptitude as teachers. On the other hand, union edu- 
cation departments have been increasingly concerned about making 
good teachers out of good staff men, to get the most out of their resources. 


INTER-UNION CO-OPERATION 

Not all unions, of course, have the means to engage in wholly indepen- 
dent programs. For that matter, neither do the unions referred to here. 
There is in Canada a large measure of inter-union co-operation for edu- 
cational purposes through the Education Department of the Canadian 
Labour Congress and locally and provincially through labour councils 
and previncial federations. cic schools and institutes anywhere in 
Canada draw instructors and students from a variety of unions. So far 
the unions have been increasingly successful in drawing into their 
classes the local leadership and the more active rank and file, as well as 
the professional staffs. Getting at the larger constituency of membership, 
to reach tens of thousands instead of thousands is still a major task. 


Mr Andras is Assistant Research Director, Canadian Labour Congress. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
IN 
THE C CCL 


Fernand Jolicoeur 


The Education Department of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour (Cc CCL) was created in September 1948, as a continuation of 
the former Federation of Study Groups, which had ceased to be equal to 
its educational task within the c c c L. The need was felt for a well-or- 
ganized Department headed by a full-time staff member whose role it 
would be to initiate and guide the educational work by giving the 
workers’ studies their proper orientation at all levels and in the required 
fields. 
Our Department aims at : 
(a) Introducing the worker to his union, as needs be ; 
(b) Teaching union techniques to leaders, officers, business agents, 
organizers, negotiators, and so on; and 
Providing the workers and their leaders with a thorough pro- 
fessional training — economic, social, cultural, and moral, be- 
fitting their dignity as workers and Catholics. 
The following article draws a rough outline of the c c c L’s Educa- 
tion Department, of its educational activities and plans for action. 
In order to achieve its purposes, our Education Department must 
build a program of studies which will : 
(a) Meet needs both permanent and urgent ; 
(b) Supply techniques which, by their flexibility, will readily ad- 
just to the manifold aspects of trade unionism ; and 
(c) Establish a solid and numerous core of educated and well- 
informed leaders who shall insure the permanence and unity 
of worker education in our organization. 


rRAINING 0 |} FULL-TIME STAFF 
MEMBERS AND LEADERS 


The c c¢ Cx is responsible for the training of all full-time staff members 


and leaders, whether they be answerable to the cc cL as a central body 


or to the various regional councils, unions, and syndicates at the local 

level. This explains why our Education Department organizes special 

study sessions — or labour institutes — which provide our one hundred- 
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odd full-time staff members or leaders with the focus for a collective 
discussion of the more serious problems with which our constantly de- 
veloping organization must cope ; for a free interchange of fruitful ex- 
periences ; and for getting to know one another better. Such meetings are 
bound to bring forth a greater unity of thought and action in the cc cL. 

Since 1948, several three-day study sessions of that kind have been 
held in isolated places where all participants lived continuously together. 
Another such session is in process of organization for this Spring. 

The full-time staff members and leaders, together with important 
leaders who are not involved full-time in union work, may also enrol 
for the cc ct Labour College, the first session of which was held in 
1950. Each annual session lasts one full month, thus providing a more 
advanced training. More of this later. 

In addition, mimeographed copies of articles written by cccL 
leaders or reproduced from various periodicals are often distributed to 
the same staff members and leaders on the basis vf their relevance to 
union education or to cc cL problems. 

Finally, our Education Department publishes a special, more elab- 
orate Leaders’ Bulletin (Bulletin des Dirigeants) in which cccL ex- 
ecutive officers may communicate with all staff members and leaders, 
thus importing a greater union spirit to all leaders, in conformity with 
the CC CL’s permanent goals and current objectives. 


REGIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEES 

Another main task of the c c cL’s Education Department is to set up in 
each and every Regional Council an Education Committee to meet re- 
gional needs. Such committees are in fact the organic links between the 
c ¢ CL’s Education Department and the c c c t’s various affiliated bodies. 

The purpose of the Regional Education Committee is to initiate, 
plan, guide, co-ordinate, encourage and support the workers’ education 
at the regional level. Our Department has published a Worker Education 
Manual which, after stressing the importance of education, explains how 
to set up, maintain, and activate a regional committee ; describes some 
educational methods and techniques consonant with worker psychology ; 
and puts forward some programs of activities. 

The Regional Education Committee organizes study groups ; more 
specialized courses for such groups as shop stewards, officers, and so on ; 
study sessions ; and labour institutes. It also places a union library at the 
disposal of the workers of the region. Finally it puts to good use — for 
education and induction purposes — such media as audio-visual materials 
(films, radio) and periodicals of all kinds. 

Study groups meet usually once a week during the fall, winter and 
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spring seasons ; they are a good medium for union induction. Several 
such groups may be set up in the same region for various syndicates (or 
local unions) and different communities under the jurisdiction or within 
the limits of a given Regional Council. 

Strike situations also provide an opportunity for establishing study 
groups, since strikers have then more time for education than is usually 
the case. Fruitful experiments along those lines were carried out in 
Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Shawinigan, Louiseville, Magog, and 
other communities. 

Labour institutes (our Ecoles d’Action ouvriére) are held during 
the summer months ; they last from three to six days each, depending 
on local possibilities. They are intended for those workers who have 
already met in study groups as well as for others who may wish to further 
their education. Topics on current affairs having a regional, a national 
or even an international significance are chosen for discussion ; e.g., 
union expansion and progress in the region, Canadian labour unity, 
economic geography of the Province of Quebec or of Canada, or trade 
unionism at the international level. 

The cccu’s Education Department plans the programs of studies 
for these summer institutes and goes from one region to another to im- 
plement them. This is like the second phase of the training which we 
strive to impart to our members. Most of the work of my colleague and 


myself in the cc cL’s Education Department consists in visiting periodi- 
cally the various regions in order to advise and assist them in their 
educational activities. 

The Labour College constitutes what might be called the third phase 
of our educational effort. 


rHE CCCL LABOUR COLLEGE 

The ccc. Labour College was initiated in 1950. It takes place in 
Quebec City each Fall, for a two-week period. It is intended for all 
leaders and full-time staff members — whether they be union officers or | 
not — who have already acquired a good union training through formal 
instruction or union work. Thirty-odd students take these courses each 
year. This is a residential college in which students lead a community 
life during the fifteen days of its duration. 

Here is a list of the main topics discussed in the College : social, 
economic and trade union history ; political economy ; labour legisla- 
tion ; collective bargaining techniques ; organizing methods ; political 
orientation ; and so on. 

Teachers are drawn from the c c c t itself or from the Universities 
of Laval and Montreal. Expenses incurred for board, courses and allow- 
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ance for lost wages are paid by the affiliated bodies who have delegated 
members. Individual enrolment fees are $100.00 ; to this must be added 
an average of $200.00 for wage compensation and travelling expenses. 
(Students go home for the mid-term week-end). The whole session, 
therefore, would cost around $10,000.00. 

One of the most tangible benefits to be derived from a residential 
session of that sort — in addition to a thoroughly co-ordinated instruction 
— is the opportunity which is given labour leaders at all levels to live 
together and to develop friendship ties based on the interchange of indi- 
vidual experiences and the joint pursuit of a common goal. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The c c c L’s Education Department, finally, is responsible for preparing 
the required educational material. In addition to the mimeographed texts 
which I have mentioned above, the Department publishes booklets aimed 
at facilitating the work of the study groups and the specialized courses. 
To date, the following have come out : 

Cours dinitiation syndicale : a twelve-lesson introductory course 

on trade unionism. 

Cours des officiers : a six-lesson course for union officers. 

Cours sur lorganisation sociale: an eight-lesson course on social 

organization. 

Cours sur la négociation collective : a seven-lesson course on col- 

lective bargaining. 

Syndicat, libération des travailleurs : the union is here described as 

an instrument of freedom for the worker. 

Manuel du délégué de département : a handbook for shop stewards. 

Manuel d’éducation ouvriére: a handbook on worker education. 

Other texts on specific problems. 

A library service has also been initiated to encourage reading. In 
this respect, our Department acts in close co-operation with a Montreal 
publisher Les Editions Ouvriéres. Joint book displays are set up during 
study sessions, labour institutes, and annual conventions. Along the same 
lines, our Department assists the regional committees in choosing and 
utilizing films of special interest to workers during the various educa- 
tional meetings. 

I hope this article though sketchy, will give the reader a fair enough 
idea of the educational effort made in the cc cL. To do full justice to 
all those who work in this field with me, I would have been compelled 
to add many more details which do not appear here. For instance, 
reference should have been made to those study sessions accompanying 
Union (Federation) Executive, Federal Board, or General Meetings ; and 
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also to the educational work performed in the c c c L’s weekly Le Travail, 
and in the various unions’ bulletins. 

To sum it all, worker education becomes increasingly important in 
our organization. It is easy for us to realize how vitally eager the workers 
are to learn more and more in order to play within the larger society 
the role which is properly theirs. Union leaders urgently feel the need 
for acquiring all the training which is now a ‘must’ for the difficult work 
they now have to perform and for the formidable tasks which lie ahead. 


Mr Jolicoeur is Director, Education Department, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 
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LABOUR EDUCATION 
AND 
THE UNIVERSITIES 


John K. Friesen 


A NEW BEGINNING 

In its Memorandum to the Government of Canada on January 23, 1957, 
Canadian labour announced that its ‘Congress and many Canadian uni- 
versities are working together with a view to greater university partici- 
pation in the work of labour education’. 

Canada’s new labour organization found support for this hope in 
looking back to the recently completed three-day National Conference 
on Labour Education held in Ottawa under the auspices of the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
Labour sent its chief executive officers, Claude Jodoin, Gordon Cushing, 
Donald MacDonald and most of its Department heads. Max Swerdlow, 
Congress Education Director, and Gordon Hawkins, Associate Director 
of the caae, deserve high marks for this well-organized national 
meeting. 


The Conference attracted twenty-eight representatives from four- 
teen Canadian universities in addition to delegates from labour, govern- 
ment, and the mass media. More than one delegate at the Conference 
termed the meeting a history-making event. For the first time universi- 
ties and labour met on an equal footing to discuss a needed if contro- 
versial area of education. 


WHY UNIVERSITY-LABOUR CO-OPERATION? 

Why a needed area ? Let me list a few reasons. On glancing through the 
calendars of Canadian universities, one is impressed with a great array 
of professional schools, departments and institutes that have found their 
way into the program of studies. Universities today train specialists in 
business, farming, fisheries, and a host of other occupations. None that 
I know of, however, has a school for workers and only a few have more 
than a course or two in the area of industrial relations. A few universities 
offer what can be called a limited program in industrial relations ; 
others look back to their experiments in this field with a feeling of frus- 
tration. The quantity of research on Canadian labour is small. A good 
number of arbitrators, conciliators and consultants in labour disputes 
have come from university ranks. Nowhere in English-speaking Canada, 
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however, is there a labour program remotely comparable to that of the 
Universities of California or Harvard, both of which enjoy the enthu- 
siastic endorsement of business and labour. The Board of Governors of 
a Canadian University may or may not include a representative from 
organized labour, but the day to day contact between the university and 
labour is anything from infrequent to rare. 

Why the indifference ? One would expect that the size of labour’s 
constituency in the population and the role of labour in the economic 
and social life of Canada constituted a voice no public institution of 
learning could ignore. 

Let us look at a few reasons for this lack of co-operation, as an 
understanding of them is prerequisite to building a workable relation- 
ship for the future. 

Past experience points repeatedly to an attitude of suspicion on the 
part of labour, which evidently does not consider universities able to 
deal objectively with labour problems. Neither is the university blame- 
less in its attitude toward labour. With little financial inducement or per- 
sistent interest from the workers’ organizations, the institutions of higher 
learning have hardly begun to explore the vast potential of labour 
education. 

Another fact which discourages universities is the pitifully small 
enrolments in labour courses on the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
No doubt this may change somewhat as labour continues to develop a 
professional group of leaders, but a market for them is and will likely 
continue to remain small. Courses with low enrolments are an expensive 
undertaking, both in terms of staff and facilities. 

The third problem, highlighted at the Ottawa Conference by Dean 
George Curtis of usc, is the lack of research in the field of labour. 
Research is the life-blood of university teaching and published and un- 
published investigations about collective bargaining, arbitration, con- 
ciliation procedures and so forth are mainly descriptive and not con- 
cerned with social process. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Here again the university will, or should choose to be interested more 
in principles than techniques, and vet both union and management per- 
sonnel invariably prefer courses w hich stress the latter. President Sidney 
Smith of the University of Toronto stated it aptly : “Universities should 
educate and industry train’. This difference of interests is not readily 
appreciated by some community groups. As Dr Stuart Jamieson observes, 
the social scientist faces the fact that he deals with complex problems 
and to the layman what may appear like an indecisive presentation is 
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simply a search for truth. The popular man, he adds, is-often the fact- 
giving extrovert. 

This brings us to a choice, on the part of the university, as to 
whether it should be concerned with a broad social science approach 
or with a career approach. It may be that both have merit in a program 
of labour education, with the Departments of Business Administration 
mainly concerned wtih training. The Ottawa Conference repeated), 
expressed the opinion that university personnel could be of great benefit 
to labour in teaching and ex ploring both principles and practice. 


JOINT CONSULTATION REQUIRED 

[If universities and labour are to be drawn more closely together, how 
is each to know what the other wants of it ? The Conference accepted 
the principle of long-range planning and even took the step of setting 
up a National University-Labour Committee of eleven members, one of 
whom represents the c a ae. The Conference looked to this body to act 
as a clearing-house for planning joint programs and research and to 
assist local joint committees by suggesting some prerequisites to co- 
operation. Valuable guidance was given by Joseph Mire, Executive Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Inter-University Labour Education Committee which 
received substantial aid from the Fund for Adult Education. This Com- 
mittee is now in process of establishing an Institute of Labour Education 
to receive grants and distribute moneys to research bodies. 

Once the basis for joint consultation is established (and it will be 
essentially most effective at the local level) labour and the universities 
will have to use caution and diplomacy in formulating certain policies in 
organization before planning actual programs. Is it practical, for instance, 
to have the National Committee outline a research program and divide 
the task among those universities which are willing to undertake a 
portion of it, sharing their findings with all others ? Should all funds 
for research in industrial relations come from foundation and other dis- 
interested sources ? This course is followed with success by the Univer- 
sity of California. What financial contributions can be expected from 
labour in the form of scholarships and grants-in-aid to day students and 
extension course participants for labour education and training ? Is the 
National Conference’s recommendation a sound one, that the Extension 
Department form the administrative bridge between labour and _ the 
university, providing many of the services to labour which it now does 
to community groups of all kinds ? What labour constituencies does the 
University aim to serve: rank and file, elected officers, employed per- 
sonnel ? Should a program of industrial relations be drawn from many 
faculties rather than organized as an institute on its own? How can 
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labour assist the universities in making genuine adult education pro- 
grams available to a much larger proportion of working people than 
they now attract ? 

These are a few problems that would seem to need exploration in 
laving a firm foundation for co-operation between Canadian universities 
and organized labour. 


CHANGES WITHIN LABOUR EDUCATION ITSELF 

It should always be borne in mind that the labour movement today has 
made considerable progress in education, graduating for example, from 
purely local interest to a national and an international outlook. Canadian 
labour leaders are attending conferences and working as technical assis- 
tants with their fellow workers around the world. They have established 
research and education departments >f their own. The Ottawa Con- 
ference is further evidence that there is a genuine desire to utilize all 
the resources available in an effort to educate the unionist as a member 
and a citizen. This the universities must regard as significant and hold- 
ing promise for future progress. 

At a time when universities need citizen support in their efforts 
to obtain larger government grants for immediate expansion of staff and 
facilities, universities will find a ready ally in labour. As Dr J. R. Kidd 
observed at the Ottawa meeting, this interest today is very much as it 
was ‘a hundred years ago when there was a bitter long struggle for free 
schools and those lined up in the fight were the working men and the 
university people’. It is also noteworthy that labour, at the Ottawa meet- 


ing, went on record as supporting the government's position in respect 
to the formation of the Canada Council, a stand which labour had taken 
ever since the Council was first suggested. 


One prominent international observer at the Conference spoke for 
the majority present when she emphasized that ‘the educational value 
here has been qualitative ; there has been a real exchange of information 
and a merging of opinions at all levels’. It now remains to be seen how 
tactfully and wisely national and local bodies will build for the future. 
The relationship presents a timely challenge to the universities to ex- 
plore new areas and to serve a large constitue ncy of the community 
through specialized and general adult education. Such relationships are 
common practice for universities in their liaison with many community 
agencies, and their success rests on the degree to which the contact is 
undertaken in a spirit of co-operation and shared respect. 


r Friesen is Director of Extension, University of British Columbia. 
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THE CANADIAN 
TRADE JNION 
FILM COMMITTEE 


Charles Topshee 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 

The Canadian Trade Union Film Committee is the official representative, 
for films of organized labour in Canada. Founded in 1950 as the National 
Trade Union Film Committee, the name was changed in January 1955 
so that the Committee could be readily identified in its international 
relations. 

In 1950 a National Labour Education Institute, sponsored by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, recommended that some 
organization, representative of the three labour congresses existing at 
that time in Canada, should give particular attention to the use of films 
by labour groups. Subsequently a small group from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, the 
CAAE, the National Film Board and the Canadian Film Institute met to 
consider the recommendation of the Institute. 

At that time there was a growing use of films by unions and an 
increasing demand for more labour films and particularly Canadian 
labour films. 

The Committee members, impressed by these reasons, agreed that 
there should be a small representative body to deal with these matters. 
The c a A offered to provide secretarial services for the first year. 

Organizations that were represented on the Committee included the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, the Can- 
adian Film Institute, the Canadian Association for Adult Education, the 
National Film Board and the Federal Department of Labour. 

The first meeting of the Committee was held on July 18, 1950, in 
the office of the Canadian Film Institute in Ottawa. At this meeting it 
was decided to prepare a list of labour films that were available, explore 
the possibility of securing labour films from the United States and to 
preview and evaluate all available labour films. The meeting also de- 
cided the terms of reference of the Committee as follows : 

(1) Procurement of suitable labour films, produced inside or out- 

side Canada. 

(2) Evaluation of labour films. 

(3) Encouragement and advice in the production of films and 
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filmstrips for use by organized labour. 
(4) Promotion of the distribution of such films and filmstrips. 
(5) Development of effective use of films. 
(6) Provision of information and a clearing-house on all aspects 


of the foregoing. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

This program has been implemented during the years since the Com- 
mittee was organized. A series of films on labour has been produced in 
Canada by the National Film Board, working in co-operation and through 
consultation with the Committee. Good films, of interest to labour from 
other countries, have been secured. Projectors have been made more 
generally available, and courses in projection have been circulated by 
the National Film Board. Contacts have been established with labour film 
groups in other countries and with international labour film bodies. 

Not all of these accomplishments have been attributable to the 
Committee but some of them have been and the Committee has played 
its part in the others. 

In 1953 the Canadian Department of Labour undertook the sponsor- 
ship of Labour Films. This major contribution made a collection of 
labour films available. 


In 1955-56, through the Canadian Department of Labour and the 
National Film Board, forty-nine programs of labour films were being 
circulated among the trade unions of Canada. 

The c a Ae had offered secretarial service for one year, and carried 
on for four and a half vears. The Canadian Film Institute assumed this 
responsibility in January 1955. 


The Committee meets as often as necessary, usually six or seven 
times a vear. Most meetings are held in Ottawa but it has become a 
matter of practice to hold an occasional meeting in Toronto and Montreal 
at which time other unionists interested in Labour Education are invited 
to participate. 


FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 
The job of procuring films is one that goes on, but this must be aug- 
mented by screenings and evaluations, by distribution and the promotion 
of films — and above all, by encouragement and development of the 
proper use of films. Add to this consultations with the producers who are 
making the labour films and you have the major part of the business 
of the Committee. 

Films are much used in television. As the official voice of organized 
labour in Canada for films, the Canadian Trade Union Film Committee 
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must necessarily be concerned with labour films on 1 v. So here is an 
area to which the Committee has begun to turn its attention. 

The time was ripe, in 1950, for the formation of such a Committee. 
The accomplishments of the Committee since then support this decision. 
The continually growing demand for labour films, for films for labour 
groups and for labour films on television provide continually growing 
responsibilities for this Committee. The ultimate success of the Com- 
mittee’s work, however, will rest on a continuing and expanding use and 
support of the project by the trade unions across Canada. 


Mr Topshee is Executive Director, Canadian Film Institute. 


LABOUR ON CELLULOID 


This review includes films that are available from different sources in 
Canada. The films immediately following are available from your local 
film library or from the Canadian Film Institute, 142 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa 4. Films from the Canadian Film Institute carry a service charge 
and the borrower must pay the transportation charges from and to 
Ottawa. 


1L0 11 min. b&w 1952 


Produced by nrsB Canada Carries On series. The story of ILo is an answer 
to those who ask, ‘Is international co-operation for the general good pos- 
sible?’ The film shows how the International Labour Organization, estab- 
lished in 1919, continues to bring together the representatives of fifty-two 
member nations to set uniform standards of social welfare for the working 
people of the world. Their application in mines, mills and merchant ship- 
ping demonstrates the practicality of international legislation. 


LOCAL 100 32 min. b&w 1950 


Produced by n FB with co-operation of c c c L, c Cc L, TL Cc and in consulta- 
tion with Federal Department of Labour. The story of how Local 100, an 
affiliate of a national union, was formed. The sudden dismissal of an em- 
ployee makes the others realize their lack of job security, and discussion of 
this problem leads to the suggestion that they organize a trade union. The 
film relates the steps that followed — the approach to the national union, the 
assistance given by an organizer from union headquarters, and the signing 
up of the workers. We see, too, how collective bargaining was carried on to 
obtain a contract providing job security and improved working conditions. 


MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR LMPC _ 15 min. col. or 
b&w 1953 


Commissioned to Graphic Associates Film Productions Ltd., by nrs, for 
Federal Department of Labour. A cartoon film demonstrating the function 
of Labour-Management Production Committees in improving relations be- 
tween management and labour and in solving problems of common concern. 
We see how an L MPC organizer was able to help one committee function 
more satisfactorily when he demonstrated the organization, personnel, atti- 
tudes and type of committee discussion which induce a spirit of co-operation 





and, conversely, the factors that can cause a break-down in labour-manage- 
ment relations. 


MAN WITH A PLAN 14 min. col. or b&w 1951 


Produced by NFB for Federal Department of Labour. A cartoon film illus- 
trating the organization and functioning of Labour-Management Production 
Committees. An LMPcC organizer tells how, upon visiting a factory where 
friction existed between management and labour, he was able to clear away 
the individual objections of the manager, the superintendent, the union 


president and a labourer to an LM PC, and to help get one started in their 
factory. 


MEN AT WORK 27 min. b&w 1954 


Produced by NFB. A story of men and machines, of the difficulty of adjust- 
ing everyone to the standardized needs of modern industry. Filmed in a 
washing machine factory, the picture shows what happens from the human 
relations point of view when a speeded-up conveyor system and a clash of 
temperaments disrupt the harmonious group work on the assembly line. 


NEEDLES AND PINS _ 11 min. b&w 1955 


Produced by NFB with the co-operation of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. Canada Carries On series. This film shows what a 
union and an industry can do to take the dreariness and monotony out of 
modern assembly-line production. For Marielle Rousseau, hours at a sewing 
machine in one of Montreal’s garment factories are but a prelude to brighter 
things to come, for she is an active participant in a full round of after-work 
activities provided by her union and the industry. Classes in language, ballet, 
drama, physical culture, and even psychology, develop in her the poise and 
personality which see her chosen ‘Queen of the Dressmakers’. 


4 QUESTION OF TEAMWORK 20 min. b&w 1953 


Produced by Omega Productions for Federal Department of Labour. A film 
on labour-management relations which suggests causes and remedies for a 
lack of teamwork in industry. In a large industrial plant working relations 
have deteriorated to an extent where manager and foreman recognize that 
something must be done. A labour relations expert is called in. He makes 
an impersonal survey and points out ways in which both employee morale 
and working conditions could be improved. Acting on his suggestions man- 


agement and labour together initiate a program which brings positive 
results. 


rAKE IT UP WITH THE LMPC 23 min. b&w 1947 
Produced by NFB for Federal Department of Labour. Through Labour- 
Management Production Committees, workers and managers get together 
to pool suggestions and iron out difficulties. From the experiment of the 
Moncton C.N.R. shops more than twenty years ago, the LMpPc plan has 
spread to industries all over Canada. Problems of safety, waste and design 
are solved jointly. A new spirit comes into industry as both labour and 
management see and respect each other’s point of view. 


TEAMWORK—PAST AND PRESENT 12min. col. 1950 

Produced by NFB for Federal Department of Labour. A cartoon film out- 
lining the evolution of labour-management co-operation. Beginning with an 
elementary example of co-operation between two cavemen, the film traces 
the development of master-worker relationships through successive eras of 
history: Egyptian slavery is depicted through stone engravings, Greek 
democracy and Roman law and order in animated sequences, and a tem- 
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porary reversal of the trend in scenes of the Industrial Revolution. In World 
War II we see the formation of the first Labour-Management Production 
Committee in Britain. Post-war Canada sees tmPpc’s well established in 
industrial life. 


‘LABOUR IN CANADA’ SERIES 

Produced by the National Film Board in co-operation with Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and Federal Department of 
Labour. 


THE SHOP STEWARD 22 min. b&w 1953 


A dramatized presentation of the role of the shop steward in the effective 
day-to-day functioning of free trade unionism. The film begins with the 
election of machinist — | Walachuk as shop steward for the men in his 
section of a large industrial plant. Continuing, it shows the part the shop 
steward plays in carrying out the grievance procedures set up by company 
and union. , + Johnny fulfills his responsibility to protect from infractions 
of the agreement the men who elected him, is told in his own words and 
typifies the function of union shop stewards generally in Canada. 


DUES AND THE UNION 17 min. b&w 1953 


The importance of regular payment of union dues and how they keep a 
union going is told through the story of a young pipefitter. New to the 
trade and to his responsibilities as a union member, Frank Watson found 
there was much to learn about both. Fortunately, for him, his boss on the 
job — a skilled tradesman and a founder of the union — had the patience 
to teach him. Through him Frank learns the significance of prompt dues 


payment and the services provided by them, and comes to enjoy the satis- 
faction of active and interested union membership. 


THE RESEARCH DIRECTOR 18 min. b&w 1954 


An introduction to a recent, but increasingly important union figure — the 
man whose facts and figures are effective ammunition for a union’s bar- 
gaining committee. We meet Cleve Kidd, United Steel Workers’ research 
director, and from his work we learn what pains-taking research, analysis 
of economic information and arrangement of argument lies behind union 
negotiations for better wages and working conditions. 


rHE GRIEVANCE 30 min. b&w 1954 


=_— film illustrates the orderly processing of a grievance through several 

es of negotiation between union and management, showing how the 
vad ts of a worker with a genuine grievance are protected under the union’s 
contract. It follows the case of an automobile worker who was demoted 
for refusing to work inside a truck cab which he considered too hot. The 
union registers the case as a legitimate grievance; it passes through three 
stages of negotiation in the plant, and eventually reaches an impartial arbi- 
trator for settlement. 


rHE STRUCTURE OF UNIONS 11 min. col. or b&w 1954 


A cartoon film which examines the organization of labour unions today. 
While the narrator in all seriousness outlines the structure of a union and 
the larger bodies to which it is affiliated, the cartoonist ad libs his own views 
with gay abandon. Examples are given to illustrate the functioning of a 
union at its various levels, from union local to national body to labour 
congress. 
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STRIKE IN TOWN 38 min. b&w 1955 


The threat of a strike nobody wants, but which everyone seems powerless 
to avert, lends suspense to this film-story of events leading to a deadlock in 
negotiations between the management and employees of a furniture factory. 
Staged against the background of a small one-industry town, this film 
shows the normal processes of collective bargaining common to Canadian 
industry today and how they affect a union, a company and a community. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 22 min. b&w 1955 
Produced by NFB. How the rules of parliamentary procedure facilitate the 
orderly conduct of a meeting is illustrated while a group is in session. The 
film’s commentator joins the meeting and in a light, informal manner ex- 
plains the functions of the chairman, the purpose and correct manner of 
presenting a motion, an amendment, amendment to an amendment, point of 
order, point of information, and the application of other rules up to and 
including the motion for adjournment. 


OTHER FILMS AVAILABLE FROM CFI 


UNION AT WORK 24 mins. sd. b&w 


Produced by Textile Workers Union & CIO—1950. The story of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America, CIO — who is in it, what it does for the 
membership, and how it does it. Filmed in the mills, on the picket lines, in 
union halls and homes of members. 


UNION LOCAL 20 mins. sd. b&w 


Produced by Louis de Rochemont, 1951. A convincing presentation of typical 
events in the life of Machinists’ Uniou Local 342, Hitchcock Valve. The film 
opens with the election of a new Union president. From there it passes 
to the grievance procedure in the plant and then settles on the more 
dramatic event of negotiations for a new contract. This latter sequence has 
lots of tips for anyone on a negotiation committee. 


UNITY IS STRENGTH (Revised) 26 mins. sd. bkw 

Produced by Amalgamated Engineering Union. A record of the day-to-day 
working of a great trade union, presented as an essential part of the demo- 
cratic life and tradition of Britain. Incidents in the history of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union are recalled. 


WHY WORKS INFORMATION 11 mins. sd. baw 

Produced by COY. A film about the importance of keeping the average 
worker in the know. Made with bright, good humour, common to many 
English films, this one provokes a chuckle and at the same time presents 
a convincing argument for avoiding grape-vine rumours. 


TRADE UNION FILM PROGRAMS 


For information about the availability of films in Trade Union Film 
Programs on Labour Circuit contact your nearest film council or National 
Film Board representative. 


THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL 20 mins. sd 
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col. — Program 5 


Produced by UAW. A discussion of discrimination and the effect it has in 
sapping the strength of a Union, a community and a nation. Offers concrete 
suggestions for action against prejudice. 


WORKING TOGETHER 23 mins. sd. bkw — Program 6 


Produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. The story of how a workable 
adjustment of the interests of labour and management were achieved be- 
tween the American Lead Pencil Company of Hoboken, New Jersey and 
the local unit of the Textile Workers’ Union. 


CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 80 mins. sd. b&w — Program 9 
Produced by Harold Auten Production, 1951. Feature length film about a 
management-labour problem in an English factory. When an impasse is 
reached, the manager steps out and tells the workers about him to run it. 
Their problems and eventual reconciliation with the manager result in an 
amusing and thought-provoking story. 


WITH THESE HANDS 50 mins. sd. col. — Program 10 


Produced by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 1950. 
Dramatic history from the pages of one of America’s oldest trade unions. 
A garment worker ready for retirement on the Union pension looks back 
to the early days, recollecting many of the heartaches and triumphs which 
marked the struggle for union recognition. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION F . 25 mins. sd. 
b&w — Program 14 


Produced by Free Unions. Close-up of the initial meeting of the Free 
Trade Unions in London, 1949. Leading figures from the union movement of 
most free countries are shown. Although there are minor disagreements, 
delegates representing eighty million people unanimously approve a plan for 
continued co-operation for mutual benefits. 


OUR UNION LOCAL 91 1LGWwu 28 mins. sd. col. Pro- 
gram 20 


Produced by Workers’ Euducation Bureau 1948. Pictures the work of Local 
91 (Children’s Dresses, New York) of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, emphasizing its country home, recreational and dramatic 
activities. Concludes with a trailer on political action which can be used 
in registration campaigns and elections. 


BROTHER JOHN 11 mins. sd. baw — Program 22 


Produced by Workers’ Education Bureau 1948. Pictures the work of Local 
a union member and a conscientious worker, is remiss in only one thing— 
Workers Union, emphasizing its country home, recreational and dramatic 
ment shows him the importance of keeping abreast of union activities. The 
film describes utilization of publications, study groups, summer schools, 
co-ops, and films. 


5 WATCH FOR JOE 45 mins. sd. col. — Program 26 


Produced by the Workers’ Education Bureau. Pictures the everyday lives of 

retail store workers. Illness from overwork causes Joe, a clerk faced with 

an arrogant employer, to think things over. He comes to the conclusion that 

one man alone cannot progress far. The film shows how he and his fellow 

workers succeed in organizing a union, the employer being won over par- 
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tially by the pro-union arguments of his business friends. A bargaining 
session shows the operation of the new grievance machinery in reinstating 
an older employee. 


THE SEAFARERS 25 mins. sd. col. — Program 27 


Produced by Atlantic & Gulf Districts, Seafarers’ International Union, 1953. 

Portrays the operation of the Seafarers’ International Union showing the 

benefits which members derive from their union and the ways in which the 

union affects their daily lives, with services ranging from hiring halls and 
t 


cafeterias in union headquarters to maternity benefits and scholarships for 
their children. 


THE 32B stTORY 30 mins. sd. b&w — Program 30 


Produced by the Building Service Employees’ International Union, Local 
32B. This film, made in celebration of Local 32B’s twentieth anniversary, 
tells the story of the 36,000 elevator operators, starters, porters, doormen, 
handymen, janitors and other custodial employees in more than 5,000 New 
York buildings who are members. 


MY DAD—y.R. 90 mins. sd. bekw — Program 32 
. > 


Produced by International Association of Machinists. This film shows how 
a hard-bitten, grasping business tycoon (played by Edward Arnold) who 
owns a large engineering plant and practically runs the town, is gradually 
brought to see the value of unions. His son, at work in the family factory, 
sees the injustice of his father’s methods and how he is hated for them. 
He rebels and eventually defends the union organizers against his father. 
The father yields, the union gets into the plant and the outcome of the film 
is generally happy. 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 35 mins. sd. col. — Program 33 
Produced by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters’ Union. The story of Bill Smith, 
a typical member of the union, whose life and job conditions reflect the 
work of his union. Shows how union protection stretches out over the great 
variety of jobs done by Amalgamated’s 200,000 members—from egg packers 
to cannery workers, butchers to retail countermen. 


RHINE BOATMEN 24 mins. sd. b&w — Program 34 


Produced by International Labour Organization of United Nations. A history 
of shipping in the Rhine and an account of how through the efforts of the 
ILO social security benefits were obtained for river boatmen. Agreement 
reached among five countries bordering the Rhine provided old age, sick- 
ness and family allowance protection regardless of nationality or the waters 
that boatmen happen to be in. Recent ILO efforts are seen directed at 
shortening the work day. 


RUBBER WORKERS GO TO SCHOOL 16 mins. sd. b&w 
—Program 40 
Produced by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1953. Shows the 


school program of the United Rubber Workers, CIO and how it helps the 
‘worker delegate’ carry on his regular union activities. 

LOOK FOR THE UNION LABEL 30 mins. sd. b&w — 
Program 41 

Produced by the Bakery and Confectionery Workers. Shows the improve- 
ment in working conditions from the days of damp basement bakeries be- 
fore the union, to healthful, modern union working conditions today. 
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LABOUR EDUCATION: A Study Report on Needs, Program and 
Approaches. Joseph Mire, Madison, Wisconsin : Inter-University Labour 


Education Committee, 1956; pp. 206. (Paper Bound). 


‘Trade Union Career with Position Guaranteed — Free Tuition’ — This 
was the heading on an advertisement carried in a recent issue of The 
Progressive, a monthly current affairs magazine published in the United 
States. The advertisement was inserted by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union to announce its eighth annual, year-long 
Training Institute. 

This unique training course for people interested in working full 
time in the trade union movement is part of the 11 G wu education pro- 
gram which is one of those described in the book under review. The 
title, all-inclusive as it is, is a trifle misleading. The book is actually 
about labour education in the United States and decals almost exclu- 
sively with activities of trade unions either on their own, or jointly with 
other agencies, such as universities, state departments of education and 
various voluntary agencies. There is no reference, for example, to credit 
unions or co-operatives. This is said, not in criticism, but merely to make 
clear, at the outset, the limits of the field covered. 

It is a report, based on a study carried out during 1955 under the 
auspices of the Inter-University Labour Education Committee (1 U L EC) 
and made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult 
Education. The study, says Mr Mire, who directed it, ‘was prompted 
by a desire to provide various agencies . . . with some guidance as to 
what they might do if they wished to promote co-operative undertakings 
between labour and non-labour agencies in the field of liberal education’. 
Its purpose was ‘to explore the most effective and feasible methods 
of sapere, liberal"education for workers’. 

Canadians interested in adult education are generally aware that 
workers’ education in this country, as compared with, say, Great Britain 
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and the Scandinavian countries, is still in its infancy. St. Francis-Xavier 
University with its extension services, provides the outstanding excep- 
tion, while Farm Radio Forum and, to some extent, Citizens’ Forum, as 
well as a few co-operative ventures are other notable examples. The 
report itself cites the Canadian Film Board (sic) as having done ‘more 
than any other group to provide good films useable for labour groups. 
But notwithstanding the above and the considerable advance made by 
trade unions over the last ten years, those responsible for carrying out 
education programs would, I think, be the first to admit their inadequacy. 

This book makes it pretty clear that we have a long way to go to 
catch up with our neighbours to the South. In the section cataloguing 
the work being done at the university level there, we find that ‘an esti- 
mated eighty institutions of higher learning conduct some kind of 
education program for workers in co-operation with labour unions’. 

Of forty-five ‘universities, colleges and denominational schools’ 
which replied to a questionnaire sent out in connection with the study, 
fifteen have all-year-round programs ‘with and for labour groups’. The 
University of Wisconsin, we are told, has had an on-going program for 
almost thirty years. (The Scandinavian influence, perhaps?) 

The existence of the Inter-University Labour Education Committee, 
is, in itself, an indication of the contrast between the situation here and 
in the United States. Curiously enough, the book contains only scattered 
references to the work of the Committee, whose Board of Directors 
consists of one representative from each of eight universities and eight 
trade union officials. 

Assistance through government agencies is about on a par with that 
available here; that is, very limited. 

As for trade union organizations, sixty-one are listed as having 
some sort of education program, a few of them quite outstanding. The 
I LG W U, mentioned earlier, is perhaps the ‘show place’, not only because 
of its Training Institute, but for its general broad program aimed at the 
entire membership. While the majority confine themselves to education 
in subjects of direct interest to trade unionists as such, others have gone 
much farther afield. 

For example, a couple of years ago, the United Steelworkers, in 
co-operation with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, sponsored a series 
of concerts in industrial towns in Pennsylvania. Study tours of the 
United Nations have become a feature in many union programs. Several 
unions provide substantial scholarships for university students. Inter- 
group relations is now a regular subject for union conferences in many 
parts of the country. And, of course, many unions, particularly the 
United Automobile Workers, are encouraging a serious study of the 
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social implications of automation. 

The chapters on ‘Findings and Recommendations’, which take up a 
good third of the book, may perhaps be the most useful as a guide to 
adult education agencies and others interested in exploring some spe- 
cific area. Mr Mire, a trade union research and education director, and 
secretary of the 1 u L E C, regards unions as the main agency through 
which workers’ education should be provided, with the universities play- 
ing an ever-increasing role. He offers some very good advice to both 
groups embarking on joint projects. 

An appendix containing very brief outlines of workers’ education 
by ‘non-labour agencies’ in Great Britain, Sweden and Germany, is 
interesting, although rather too condensed to be really useful. 

Valuable as this study is, within its clearly define d limits, it could, 
I think have been improved had more time been spent in preparing it 
for general distribution. (One year, after all, is a very short time in which 
to make such a survey, sift the findings and compile a report.) But, since 
it is, in the main a reference work, a directory of the principle organiza- 
tions specializing in labour education would have been useful. So would 
a selected list of books, pamphlets, periodicals and films. 

Nevertheless, it can be recommended without hesitation as an 
addition to the library of any organization (or individual) interested in 
workers’ education. 


MARGOT THOMPSON 


MAN AND INDUSTRY: The Impact on Human Well-Being of a 
Rapidly Evolving Industrialization. Charles E. Hendry, Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers, Oswald Hall, Donald M. Patterson, Murray G. Ross. Special 
Supplement, University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, January 
1957, pp. 193-255. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957. $1.25. 


This is the first report of a three year project combining education, 
social action, and research. The opening session of the ‘Round Table’ 
was held in the Senate Chamber of the University of Toronto, October 
twenty-second, 1956, under the auspices of the School of Social Work, 
with participants from industry, organized labour, government at all 
three levels, social sciences and the human service professions — archi- 
tecture, education, engineering, journalism, law, medicine, the ministry, 
nursing, social work, town planning, etc. “Deliberately’, says Dr Hendry, 
Director of the School, ‘the 120 invitations were limited to “those 
persons who declared their intention of participating in the Round Table 
for three sessions of five days each at twenty-month intervals. In this 
way it was hoped to guarantee sustained collaboration over a sufficient 
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period of time to permit the necessary research and to produce sub- 
stantial results in consensus, group decision and continuity”.’ 

Five community ‘profiles’ were prepared in advance by well-known 
social scientists : the St. Lawrence Seaway, Iroquois Falls, Blind River- 
Elliot Lake, Malton, Scarborough, and Downtown Toronto. (Those of 
Blind River-Elliot Lake and Malton are included in the current report). 
The participants were divided into six groups, under competent leader- 
ship, and assigned to each of the ‘impact areas’ under investigation. 

The initial report is, understandably, devoted to ‘orientation’. It 
includes the brilliant ‘briefing’, The Needs of Men, by Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers, chief consultant to the Round Table, which would in itself 
justify the purchase of this issue of the Quarterly. In it, he examines 
‘the four fields in which rapid industrialization seems likely to affect 
our well-being to its detriment . . . physical living space ; the relation 
between life and livelihood ; our ideas of status and success ; and the 
bases of our sense of security and our power of foresight’. Sir Geoffrey 
makes it plain that all is far from well in these categories. 

‘Obsessed by the habit of thinking of men functionally as producers 
consumers, voters and what not, we forgot to think of them primarily 
as human beings. Blinded by the success of the division of labour, we 
forgot that individual men and women must at all costs remain whole. 
These are the cardinal dangers of industrialization and of the functional 
way of thinking which it engenders.’ 

Of the two published profiles, that of Dr Oswald Hall on The Social 
Consequences of Uranium Mining is by far the more illuminating. In 
clear, uncomplicated fashion he tells the story of what happened to a 
small lumbering community under the pressure of outside immigration 
brought about by joint government-industry development of a rich 
uranium field. Only long, successful, and varied experience in social 
science research produces such a document. 

Dr Murray Ross performs with great skill the difficult task of ex- 
plaining the function of research in relation to the Round Table. Within 
its limitations, he clarifies what is possible and what is not, making many 
practical suggestions for future procedure. And, like the able educator 
he is, he leaves a very great deal to the choice of the participants them- 
selves, once he has laid the facts before them. 

After finishing this interesting -and even exciting — document, 
there seems little for a reviewer to add. Only one with some experience 
of inter-disciplinary research involving both education and action might 
put forward the cautious reminder that a great deal of rather treacherous 
terrain may lie between the collection of facts and their application to 
concrete situations. Not least of these quagmires is the very humanity of 
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the experts themselves, (not to mention that of the participants). It takes 
much time and patience to achieve among diverse personalities, with 
differing degrees of training and experience, the kind of unanimity which 
allows an enterprise of this kind to exist as something more than a ‘tour 
de force’ under the magic banner of research. And only an adult educator 
would dream of asking what the first five-day session has contributed 
to the knowledge of the participants, making it easier — or more difficult, 
in all probability — to subside, once again, into the demanding routine 
of every day. 
. E. W. L. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE. Laurence Thompson. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1956. $1.00. 


‘Because the world we live in is so largely subject to science, engineer- 
ing, and industrial production, and because industrialized countries are 
generally more prosperous and seem to enjoy a higher standard of living, 
it is very easy to get into the habit of thinking of industry as an end in 
itself. It is, of course, only a means to an end. The community, in fact, 
is more important than the industry. It may not be very easy to decide 
quite what we are aiming at in this modern world of ours, but whatever 
the target we must take into account that all people are primarily citizens 


and not just workers with a bit of private life. I see no advantage in a 
prosperous and powerful state if it is to be achieved at the expeuse of 
human freedom and happiness . . .’ 


Prince Philip spoke these words in his opening speech to a con- 
ference at Oxford which he himself had initiated. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Study Conference on the Human Problems of Industrial 
Communities, three years in the planning, ‘brought together from all over 
the Commonwealth 280 men and women . . . whose common denomina- 
tors were that they were engaged in the day-to-day tasks of industry, and 
that they were occupying, or were likely to occupy in the future, positions 
of responsibility. Their average age was under forty. They represented 
nobody but themselves. For three weeks, these people of immensely 
varied backgrounds and practical experience were jerked out of their 
ordinary environments, mixed violently together, and set to study the 
human problems which they themselves, by their day-to-day decisions in 
industry, would be affecting . 

‘Before the *y arrived, the ‘Catte ‘rence members had read twenty-five 
background papers commissioned from experts on the particular problems 
of Asia, Africa, the Caribbean, as well as Britain and the older Dominions. 
On their arrival, the members were #lit into twenty groups, each under 
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a British chairman. The membership of these groups was carefully chosen 
to give the widest possible variety of experience and nationality . . . 

‘After four days at Oxford, each group left for a British industrial 
centre, to study British industry in relationship to the community . . 

Each group was given one main and two subsidiary subjects of 
study, such as Adaptation to Change, Housing and Travel, University 
and Industry. The programs were carefully planned — and wonderfully 
administered — to allow of discussions with local people at all levels . . .’ 

The short report of what actually happened is the work of a jour- 
nalist on the London News Chronicle. It is an interesting, popular intro- 
duction to the full length report which was slated for publication by the 
Oxford University Press in January, 1957. It is an excellent document to 
set beside the Canadian Round Table on Man and Industry reviewed 
above. 

E. W. L. 


CAMPUS IN THE CLOUDS. Donald Cameron; Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1956. pp. xii, 127. $3.00 


This is the story of the Banff School of Fine Arts and its several Con- 
tinuing Education cousins ; told by the man who has been the stubborn, 
far-seeing idealistic, practical promoter of the institution since 1936. 
Senator Cameron’s tale reads like a Greek tragedy in reverse ; regardless 
of troubles and difficulties as they turn up time after time, the reader 
feels it in his bones that things are going to march inevitably to a happy 
ending for the Banff School. And they do. There is a great deal of de- 
tailed and almost commonplace dissertation about people and events ; 
but the story is a great success-story in net result, and for people engaged 
in adult education work it provides many inspirational moments. Chapter 
eleven — The Philosophy Behind the School — is an exceptionally prac- 
tical and straightforward statement of the simple rules which are the 
Banff decalogue ; and this chapter printed separately as a pamphlet 
might well be entitled A Book of Do-It-Yourself for Adult Educators. 
Campus in the Clouds is written in an easy conversational style, almost 
as though the Senator were telling his story to a group of interested 
listeners in a friend’s living-room ; and there is quite surprising speed 
and vitality to the discourse. It is an easy book to read, and for many 
readers an extremely profitable one. For all libraries, for professional 
adult educators and for the rapidly increasing number of people who 
believe that Canada’s cultural development is important, Campus in the 
Clouds is a must. 
WALTER HERBERT 
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CANADA HOST TO 1ICFTU 1957 SEMINAR 

Alberta’s world famous Banff School of Fine Arts has been chosen for 
the 1957 Seminar of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions to be held in September. Between seventy-five and one hundred 
trade unionists from countries all over the non-Communist world are 
expected to attend. This will be the sixth such seminar held under 
IC FTU auspices since the organization representing trade unionists in 
the free world was formed seven years ago. Previous seminars were 
held in France (1952), Finland (1953), India (1954), The Gold Coast 
(1955) and Mexico, last year. 

The annual seminars are intended mainly for staff training and to 
provide an opportunity for the exchange of ideas between trade union 
leaders from many countries. Plans are being made this year for visitors 
from other countries to spend a week or more following the seminar, as 
guests of unions in a number of industrial communities across Canada. 
Similar arrangements have been made in connection with previous 
seminars. For example, Mr Gower Markle, Education Director for the 
United Steelworkers in Canada, who attended the 1 c F T U seminar in 
Calcutta in 1954, afterwards spent three weeks in north-east India where 
he visited one of the country’s largest steel mills and also an iron ore 
mine in the company of local trade unionists. 


“BOSS, WORKER IN SAME BOAT’ 
‘If management and labour don’t work out their own destinies, they 
bring on statism. 

‘The initiative needed to make our economy work must come from 
both workers and executives. 

“At stake is the survival of society.’ 

These are the words of a pleasant-spoken Jesuit priest . . . in Toronto. 
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Father Charles E. McGuire, fifty-one, is a competitor of Ed Sulli- 
van’s. He directs sessions of his Catholic Labour School at about the time 
when Sullivan’s famous Tv show appears on Sunday evenings. 

But Father McGuire gets good turnouts from labour and manage- 
ment. This year — the sixth in which the school has operated — there are 
about eighty registered in the labour group, mostly from union locals ; 
and about fifty from management . 

Father McGuire preaches the send for fundamental co-operation to 
his union and management ‘students’, but not ‘goody, good hands-across- 
the table — there will be a lot of superficial conflict’. 

He sees the roles of labour and management as being akin to those 
of the opposition and government in Parliament to this extent : There 
may be vigorous disagreement but Parliament won’t work unless the two 
sides are agreed on basic procedures and objectives. 

Thus for labour and management there must be a ‘will to funda- 
mental co-operation. It boils down to truth, justice and charity’. 

Both sides must live by the same moral code. There must be 
competition between them and within society but not competition which 
is completely unrestricted whatever its result. 

Basically, labour and management must realize fully they are in 
the same boat, though their short-run interests may differ. If both don’t 
try to keep the boat afloat, it will sink . . . 

Father McGuire's school begins in October, runs eight weeks before 
and eight weeks after Christmas. Each session lasts about two hours. 
There's discussion of social philosophy, parliamentary procedure, public 
speaking ; instruction from prominent men in the field. This year, for 


example, instructors include an international union organizer, a sociolo- 
gist, the secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Labour Congress, an Ontario 
Supreme Court justice, the Ontario Deputy Minister of Labour, a 
professor. 


Father McGuire received special training at labour schools in the 
U.S. and Europe. 

Before studying as a Jesuit he was a wireless telegrapher, also work- 
ing as a plumber’s apprentice, warehouseman, farmer, hod-carrier. 

He's a frequent speaker at meetings of unions and other groups 
concerned with aspects of industrial relations. 

He and most of the 500 or more people who have attended his 
school probably form one of the strongest bulwarks against Communist 
influence among unions in the Toronto area. 


Excerpts from an article by Jack McArthur in ‘The Financial Post’, 
February 23, 1957 











PROGRAM CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Now is the time that your organization is spending hours planning 
programs for next year. The Caag can assist you — with a newly 
developed subscription service designed for many kinds of organi- 
zations — churches, schools, libraries, unions, community groups, 


and other voluntary agencies. 


THE PROGRAM CONSULTATION SERVICE: 


@ Will aid you in planning programs that grow out of the 
interests of members and that keep pace with the astonishing 


development in Canada and abroad. 


Is distinctively Canadian although from time to time it brings 


you notice of events and publications from abroad. 


Will keep you regularly informed about the field of adult 
education as weli as providing reliable information about many 


of the questions on which your members want more facts. 


Fee for the PROGRAM CONSULTATION SERVICE $10.00 a year 


For further information and descriptive brochure, write to: 


The Canadian Association for Adult Education 
113 ST. GEORGE STREET 
TORONTO 5 
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